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THE  FOREWORD 

The  following  thoughts  were 
never  intended  for  publication. 
They  were  scribbled  down  from 
time  to  time  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  man  leans  over  the  rail  of  a 
ship  on  his  first  sea-voyage.  He  is 
not  interested  in  fish-culture,  and 
has  no  grudge  against  the  ocean, 
but  simply  feels  he  has  something 
he  must  give  up. 
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SOCIETY. 

Play  a  little  ping-pong, 

Have  a  little  chat, 
Make  a  little  chocolate  fudge, 

Then  go  find  your  hat. 
Say  you  've  had  a  jolly  time, 

As  she  waves  her  fan, 
Now,  is  n't  that  exciting  sport 

To  tempt  a  healthy  man  ? 


Give  the  girl  who  is  working  for 
twelve  dollars  a  week,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  six  months  time 
you  could  not  tell  her  from  the  so- 
ciety belle. 


It  is  astonishing  how  an  aggres- 
sive chump  can  butt  his  way  in  and 
succeed  simply  on  his  nerve.  He 


WAV 

has  to  take  many  a  hard  bump,  but 
his  hide  is  tough  and  his  skull  is 
thick,  so  he  does  n't  mind.  To  a 
conservative  person  he  is  as  nau- 
seating as  limburger  cheese  is  to  an 
Irishman,  but  he  unquestionably 
gets  there. 

.*.  ^  *. 

If  the  newly-made  millionaire 
would  only  be  patient  and  not  make 
any  serious  bad  breaks,  he  could 
squeeze  into  any  set.  It  may  be  ex- 
pensive, slow  work,  and  cost  him 
many  rebuffs  ;  but  if  his  patience 
and  especially  his  money  hold  out, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 


When  the  gay  boy  with  a  change 
of  striped  shirts  and  a  golf  club  gets 
back  from  a  summer  outing  at  a 
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man-forsaken  hotel  and  tries  to  re- 
peat his  triumphs  in  the  city,  he  gets 
about  the  same  sort  of  a  jolt  as  the 
fat  fellow  who  steps  on  a  banana 
peel. 

Wealth  has  its  drawbacks.  A 
rich  man  can  never  be  certain  who 
are  his  friends.  Let  him  experience 
a  little  reverse  and  they  disappear 
like  fog  at  sunrise.  The  few  who 
stick  by  him  are  likely  to  be  those 
he  valued  least. 


Men  criticise  women  very  harsh- 
ly about  gossiping,  but  a  crowd  of 
fellows  in  the  cafe  of  a  smart  club 
will  make  the  conversation  at  a 
woman's  luncheon  sound  like  table 
talk  in  a  mute  asylum. 
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Don  't  count  the  number  of  your 
friends  by  the  number  of  people  who 
accept  your  dinner  invitations. 


Our  business  and  social  friends 
are  seldom  the  same  persons.  It  is 
better  so,  otherwise  you  are  most 
likely  to  spoil  their  friendship  and 
lose  their  business. 


Rotten  apples  are  the  easiest  to 
find  ;  so  worthless  friendships  are 
the  easiest  to  form. 


Light-headed  men  are  welcome 
at  afternoon  teas,  because  they 
never  make  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany feel  like  idiots. 
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A  chat  without  a  few  little  tit- 
bits of  scandal  is  like  breakfast 
without  coffee. 


A  very  wealthy  man  can  afford 
to  look  like  a  slob,  but  the  poor 
fellow  who  prefers  dining  out  to 
eating  at  his  boarding-house  must 
always  be  fashionably  attired. 


Because  people  seem  like  don- 
keys does  not  signify  they  actually 
are.     Perhaps  they  are  rich  and 
aristocratic  and  do  n't  have  to  dis-  ' 
play  intelligence. 
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The  less  a  man  has  in  his  skull, 
the  more  he  needs  in  his  pocket. 
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When  the  conversation  lags  tell 
arisque  story.  Proper  people  enjoy 
nothing  more  than  being  slightly 
shocked. 
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ALCOHOLIC   FUMES 


Life's  longest  span  is  short.  The 
mysteries  of  what  went  before  and 
what  may  follow  remain  unsolved  ; 
but  we  know  that  fate  deals  out 
more  pain  than  joy,  so  let  no  pleas- 
ure pass  untasted. 

•*•   *•  *• 

The  anticipation  of  Saturday  and 
the  recollection  of  Monday  reduce 
a  worker's  week  to  four  days. 


The  spendthrift  may  not  be  a 
wise  financier,  but  even  if  he  ends 
up  in  the  poorhouse  he  will  get  a 
lot  of  consolation  from  the  joy  he 
remembers. 


Why  waste  time  coloring  a  meer- 
schaum pipe  when  you  can  have  so 
much  more  fun  tinting  your  nose  ? 
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Any  old  plug  can  get  along  if  he 
pounds  away  hard  enough,  but  only 
the  brilliant  man  can  bat  around 
half  the  night  and  then  accomplish 
great  things  next  day. 


The  sallow  man  you  see  quietly 
taking  tea  and  toast  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  restaurant  may  be  a  million- 
aire, but  the  hearty  fellow  who  is 
shouting  for  terrapin  and  canvas- 
back  is  probably  earning  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  month. 


Nothing  is  so  depressing  as  re* 
morse.  Nothing  is  more  weaken- 
ing to  the  moral  fibre  than  good 
resolutions  that  are  likely  to  be 
broken. 
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The  man  who  works  hard  all  the 
week  for  twenty  dollars  to  blow  in 
on  Saturday  night  certainly  de- 
serves a  good  time. 


A  jag  is  like  a  racing-stable, — no 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  one.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  be  damned  when  a 
wife  and  children  are  deprived  to 
enable  a  father  to  blow  in  his  week's 
pay  boozing  up  with  the  gang  on  a 
Saturday  night. 

A  man  reproaches  himself  for  in- 
juring his  health,  he  regrets  squan- 
dering his  money,  and  he  swears  if 
the  rain  spoils  his  new  straw  hat, 
but  the  most  precious  asset  he  has, 
his  time,  he  wastes  away  without  a 
care. 
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No  one  enjoys  a  fuzzy  mouth,  a 
parched  throat  or  a  splitting  head, 
but  the  worse  you  feel  next  morn- 
ing, the  jollier  time  you  must  have 
had  the  night  before.  Remember 
that  and  cheer  up. 


The  most  sociable  attitude  for 
two  people  to  get  in  is  to  put  elbows 
on  and  knees  under  the  same  table. 
Then  look  at  each  other  through 
some  soft  blue  smoke  over  the  top 
of  tall  steins. 


Dewdrops  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light are  indeed  very  refreshing,  but 
how  vastly  more  exhilarating  are 
bubbles  racing  up  the  stem  of  a 
wineglass. 


A  rake  may  be  old  at  forty,  but 
he  has  a  bunch  of  reminiscences 
that  will  cheer  him  up  until  he  is 
sixty. 

Many  a  man  who  glibly  opens 
wine  at  night,  cooked  his  own 
breakfast  that  morning  on  an  al- 
cohol lamp. 


The  finest  thing  a  hog  can  think 
of  is  a  trough  full  of  swill,  and  some 
soft  mud  to  lie  in  and  sleep.  These 
ambitions  are  easily  attained  and 
the  hog  enjoys  himself.  If  you  want 
to  be  happy  cultivate  thoughts  like 
the  hog. 


If  dissipation  interferes  withyour 
business,  give  up  business. 
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Temperance  may  be  a  beautiful 
principle,  but  nothing  so  cements 
friendship  as  the  contents  of  a  punch 
bowl.  More  punch,  more  friend- 
ship. 


It  is  a  heap  easier  to  row  down 
stream  than  to  pull  against  the  cur- 
rent. And  at  the  end  of  your  jour- 
ney you  will  find  that  you  have  gone 
a  lot  farther. 


They  say  whiskey  inflames  the 
stomach,  beer  produces  Bright's 
disease,  brandy  ruins  your  kidneys, 
burgundy  brings  on  the  gout,  and 
absinthe  destroys  the  brain.  Now 
we  know  typhoid  and  malaria  lurk 
in  water  and  tuberculosis  in  milk, 
so  what  is  a  thirsty  man  to  drink? 
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Some  women  honestly  wish  to  be 
respected,  but  a  far  greater  number 
prefer  being  loved.  This  preference 
of  the  majority  makes  man's  life 
worth  living. 


A  woman  who  once  yields  to 
the  natural  impulses  of  a  great 
love  is  an  outcast  from  society, 
but  if  to  gain  wealth  and  social 
position  she  grants  herself  for  life 
to  a  man  she  even  hates,  a  clergy- 
man's benediction  makes  her  a  re- 
spected matron. 


Manyawoman  is  faithful  through 
fear,  respect  or  avarice;  but  a 
woman  who  thinks  all  day  and 
dreams  all  night  of  one  man  knows 
no  motive  but  love. 


OP 


The  idea  of  woman  claiming  the 
license  enjoyed  by  man!  In  con- 
structing woman,  Nature  may  have 
shown  partiality  in  putting  so  much 
heavier  penalties  on  her  freedom. 
That  's  hard  luck,  but  do  n't  deny 
the  facts  nor  blame  poor  man. 


What  a  paradox  is  woman.  Her 
strength  is  her  weakness.  She 
challenges  by  faltering,  she  fights 
by  yielding,  and  she  conquers  by 
falling. 


Men  hate  to  be  thought  senti- 
mental, but  the  gruffest  have  a  lock 
of  hair,  a  lace  handkerchief,  or  a 
faded  photograph  hid  away  some- 
where. 
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All  the  decrees  from  the  court  of 
organized  society  may  not  be  just, 
but  to  defy  its  mandates  is  simply 
to  invite  annihilation. 


The  reason  a  good  woman  has 
so  little  pity  for  a  bad  one  is  that 
she  knows  just  how  hard  it  is  to  be 
good  and  the  privations  it  often  de- 
mands. 


A  woman  who  pretends  to  love  a 
man  for  the  sake  of  his  money  is 
bad.  The  one  who  does  so  for  a 
little  thoughtless  diversion  is  not 
much  better;  but  the  one  whose 
only  object  is  to  gratify  her  vanity 
is  a  good  deal  worse. 


^ 


To  be  physically  pure  and  men- 
tally corrupt  is  little  better  than  no 
virtue  at  all. 
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THE  NOBLE  BIPED 
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The  best  way  for  a  man  to  make 
his  face  look  unlike  a  dog  or  an  ape 
is  to  keep  the  hair  shaved  off. 


The  most  damnable  handicap 
that  a  man  can  struggle  under  is  the 
belief  that  he  is  not  as  good  as  some 
other. 

*.  *.  + 

The  man  that  eats  the  most  is  not 
the  fattest,  neither  is  the  one  who 
talks  the  most  the  wisest. 


An  entertaining  man  may  be 
much  sought  after  when  a  song  or 
a  story  is  wanted,  but  he  is  as  likely 
to  get  any  serious  consideration 
from  his  friends  as  a  fox  is  to  get  a 
welcome  in  a  hen-coop. 
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Agoodfellowislikeabig-hearted 
ass.  When  he  wants  half  done 
for  himself  that  he  gladly  does  for 
others  he  gets  nothing. 


No  matter  how  poor  and  mean 
a  man  is,  his  friendship  is  worth 
more  than  his  hate. 


Gaudy  stockings  and  nobby  caps 
do  n't  make  a  golf-player,  neither 
do  white  duck  suits  and  anchor  fobs 
make  a  yachtsman. 
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Everywhere  there  is  a  dearth  of  ; 
nice  girls,  but  the  man  who  is  "fit 
to  eat"  is  a  rare  luxury. 


Geniuses  may  go  about  unshorn, 
but  do  n't  try  to  measure  all  men's 
brains  by  the  length  of  their  hair. 


The  hardest  work  an  energetic 
man  can  do  is  to  loaf. 


A  bachelor  without  a  club  is  like 
a  monkey  without  a  tail. 


A  man  is  worth  what  he  gets,  for 
the  simple,  but  very  excellent.  rea- 
son, that  he  gets  it. 
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The  man  who  has  everything  en- 
joys nothing,  and  the  man  who  has 
nothing  enjoys  what  he  has. 


A  man  who  gains  his  advance- 
ment through  the  influence  of 
women  is  certainly  clever,  but  he 
deserves  no  such  admiration  as  he 
who  chops  out  his  own  success. 


If  a  man  is  stingy  he  ought  to  be 
kicked,  if  he  is  poor  he  ought  to  be 
damned. 


Some  men  are  poor,  lots  of  them 
are  stupid,  most  of  them  are  ugly, 
and  all  of  them  are  conceited,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  as  indis- 
pensable as  bread. 
30 


A  man  with  a  hobby  is  as  easily 
started  as  a  skittish  horse.  Just 
get  the  reins  under  his  tail  and  he  's 
gone.  And  when  he  starts  in  to  rant 
he  is  as  tiresome  as  a  six-day  bi- 

cycle race. 

•"^   .»t«.   jh. 

Married  men  who  are  allowed 
one  night  a  week  at  their  club,  are 
like  old  horses  turned  into  a  pas- 
ture. They  want  to  cut  up,  but 
have  forgotten  how. 


Conservative  men  are  like  paper- 
weights —  they  hold  things  down, 
but  seldom  move. 


A  pipe  smoker  is  to  his  fellow- 
man  what  a  skunk  is  to  the  lower 
animals. 


A  man  is  as  blind  as  a  night  owl 
in  the  sunlight.  When  a  woman 
is  madly  in  love  with  him  he  never 
knows  it,  but  if  she  jollies  him 
cleverly,  he  is  certain  he  is  a  win- 
ner. 


A  man  without  a  few  evil  inten- 
tions is  like  lingerie  without  lace 
—  uninteresting. 


The  man  who  swears  continu- 
ally loses  all  the  value  of  his  pro- 
fanity. 


A  young  bachelor  is  like  a  flock 
without  a  shepherd.  An  old  bach- 
elor is  like  a  shepherd  without  a 
flock. 


A  gentleman  is  a  man  who  takes 
a  bath  once  a  day. 
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Stupidity  in  a  woman  is  an  inex- 


cusable  shortcoming,  but  ugliness 
is  an  unpardonable  sin. 


The  great  difference  between  a 
cow  and  a  woman  is  that  the  latter 
has  sentiment. 


The  most  depressing  sight  I 
know  of  is  a  fat  woman  trying  to 
be  cute. 


The  most  fortunate  man  in  the 
world  is  he  who  has  a  single  ideal. 
He  may  have  a  long  hunt  ahead,  but 
some  day  he  may  meet  a  woman 
that  exactly  suits.  The  poor  unfor- 
tunate who  loves  them  all  will  never 
be  content  long  with  any.  He  will 
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make  many  a  woman  miserable  and 
in  the  end  be  most  miserable  him- 
self. 


T< 


A  woman  can  ridicule  your  pleas, 
mock  your  threats,  and  resist  your 
force;  but  she  has  no  defense 
against  your  indifference. 


If  you  want  to  make  a  married 
woman  hate  you,  tell  her  that  her 
husband  does  not  seem  at  his  ease 
in  a  dress  suit. 


When  a  woman  of  thirty-five  no- 
tices the  crowfeet  around  her  eyes 
and  sees  wrinkles  forming  on  her 
neck,  she  meditates  and  wonders  if 
she  has  had  all  the  attention  she 


deserved.  Look  out  then.  She 
will  be  worse  than  the  giddiest 
thing  you  ever  held  hands  with  on 
a  moonlight  night,  and  an  innocent 
young  man  is  not  as  safe  in  her 
company  as  a  lamb  is  in  Wall 
Street. 


If  you  come  away  from  a  mas- 
querade ball  with  a  pink  and  tinsel 
fairy  and  on  bidding  her  good  night 
at  a  rear  door  find  she  has  chapped 
hands  that  smell  of  pots,  precious 
little  romance  remains  to  your  ad- 
venture. But  what  a  shock  it  must 
be  for  a  man  who  has  never  seen  his 
fiancee  except  in  roguish  bathing 
suit,  stunning  tailor-made  or  ex- 
quisite decollete  gown,  to  wake  up 
some  morning  and  behold  his  wife 
crouched  before  the  mirror  in  a 
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rumpled  nightie  trying  to  pin  up  her 
disheveled  hair. 


To  meet  a  girl  on  a  hot  summer 
night  who  does  not  care  to  dance  is 
almost  as  refreshing  as  a  towel  of 
cracked  ice  on  your  head  in  the 
morning. 

•*•  •*•  *• 


Pluck  the  gay  feathers  off  a 
pheasant  and  it  looks  no  better 
than  a  barnyard  fowl. 


A  beautiful  woman  is  rarely 
clever,  because  there  is  no  need  of 
it. 


An  old  maid  is  like  a  fiddle  with- 
out bow  or  string's. 


~ 

The  brilliant  sarcastic  girl  that  a 
man  loves  to  sit  next  to  at  a  dinner 
is  the  last  one  in  the  lot  he  would 
pick  to  preside  at  his  own  table. 


The  brave  girl  who  strikes  out 
in  a  cold,  unsympathetic  world  be- 
cause her  earnings  are  needed  at 
home,  is  the  noblest  type  of  her  sex; 
but  the  freak  who  jumps  into  a 
caldron  of  struggling  toilers  for  the 
fun  of  being  independent,  displays 
a  lack  of  all  that  makes  a  woman 
charming. 

*•   •*•  -t- 

The  only  rights  a  woman  has 
are  the  rights  to  be  loved,  well  fed, 
and  handsomely  gowned,  —  if  she 
is  good  looking  she  need  not  worry 
about  getting  them. 
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The  strong-minded  girl  may  be  a 
pride  to  herself,  but  she  is  as  repul- 
sive to  the  average  man  as  the 
bearded  lady  at  Barnum's. 


When  Nature  hasprovided  petite 
brunettes,  statuesque  blondes  and 
an  infinite  ,  variety  of  composite 
types,  as  well  expect  a  red-nosed 
old  tippler  to  pass  through  a  wine 
cellar  without  sampling  all  the 
casks  as  for  man  to  be  content 
with  one. 


What  if  beautiful  blondes  won't 
last?  No  one  expects  a  rose  to 
bloom  all  summer  nor  a  butterfly 
to  live  through  the  winter,  but 
while  they  last  they  justify  all  the 
adoration  they  receive. 
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What  can  any  one  see  beautiful 
about  rosy  cheeks?  Every  old 
apple  is  red  on  one  side;  all  blonde 
bartenders  have  pink  and  white 
faces  and  the  faded  woman's  cheeks 
are  aglow  with  rouge.  A  face  that 
is  nobly  formed  and  whose  features 
are  perfectly  proportioned  is  marred 
by  color.  Imagine  the  Venus  de 
Milo  with  red  blotches  on  her 
cheeks! 


A  South  Sea  Islander  with  a  ring 
in  her  nose  is  a  savage,  but  a  New 
Yorker  with  a  pearl  screwed  to  her 
ear  is  civilized. 


The  blas6  woman  is  seldom  any- 
thing more  than  affected.  The 
meek  looking  one  is  more  likely  to 
hare  had  experience. 
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Does  n't  man  know  that  women 
resort  to  such  subterfuges  as  saw- 
dust, false  hair  and  wire  springs, 
only  to  please  him?  The  girl  who 
pencils  an  eyebrow  on  a  barren 
forehead,  rouges  a  yellow  spotted 
cheek,  or  resorts  to  the  upholster- 
er's art  to  produce  a  figure,  does  so 
only  to  gratify  the  eye  of  critical 
man.  Let  's  be  thankful  ! 


A. 


When  a  woman  can't  dispute 
another's  beauty,  she  will  tell  you 
that  such  a  type  fades  very  early. 


After  all  there  are  some  advan- 
tages about  being  a  woman.  She 
does  not  have  to  worry  about 
having  her  trousers  creased,  her 


evening  dress  differs  from  the  ser- 
vants, and  if  she  is  bow-legged    "<§/ 
every  one  does  n't  know  it. 


sfy, 


••• 
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When  a  woman  lifts  her  skirts 
men  peep.  That's  curiosity.  If  they 
continue  to  stare  it  's  admiration. 


Spring  poets  rave  over  the  smell 
of  newly  ploughed  earth,  the  breath 
of  kine,  and  the  fragrance  of  fresh 
green  things;  but  they  can't  com- 
pare to  the  odor  of  heliotrope,  jas- 
mine or  sweet  lavender  that  accom- 
panies the  rustle  of  a  silk  petticoat. 


What  nonsense  is  the  notion 
that  each  soul  has  a  mate  some- 
where in  the  world  provided  by 
Heaven.  Given  enough  chiffon, 
moonlight  and  lavender  extract,  a 
little  dreamy  music  and  some  hand- 
holding  and  it  does  n't  matter  a  rap 
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who  the  girl  is.  When  a  bear  goes 
nosing  around  a  trap  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance what  cow  the  bait  came 
off.  The  first  thing  he  knows  his 
paw  is  caught,  and  so  with  the  poor 
Summer  Man. 


The  prude  that  won't  let  her 
fiance  kiss  her  until  after  they  are 
married  is  like  a  man  that  won't 
try  his  new  bathtub  until  Saturday 
night.  She  foregoes  a  lot  of  joy  for 
the  sake  of  a  doubtful  principle. 


Some  wine  is  sweet,  but  none  so 
sweet  as  a  woman's  kiss.  Some 
wine  is  delusive,  but  none  so  delu- 
sive as  her  glance.  Some  wine  is 
bitter,  but  none  so  bitter  as  her 
falseness. 


To  make  a  man  happy,  love  him. 
To  make  a  woman  happy,  let  her 
love  you. 


A  married  woman  flirting  with  a 
dozen  men  and  boys  at  a  summer 
resort  is  supposed  to  be  away  for 
her  health;  and  her  husband  en- 
deavoring to  quench  the  thirst  of  a 
roof-garden  soubrette  is  supposed 
to  be  slaving  away  in  town  because 
he  can't  leave  his  business. 


The  cleverest  trick  a  woman  can 
learn  is  how  to  keep  a  man  from 
feeling  certain  he  has  won  her. 

-*•   *•   *• 

The    housemaid    likes    to   eat 
peppermint  lozenges  stamped  with 
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love  verses,  that  the  policeman 
gives  her;  —  the  aesthetic  girl  en- 
joys reading  a  poem  her  lover  has 
written  about  her  eyes  and  hair. 
It  's  the  same  old  dish  served  up 
in  different  styles. 


The  gushing  girl  likes  to  listen 
to  all  sorts  of  extravagant  talk, 
while  the  timid  girl  is  happy  to  sit 
and  blush  when  her  beau  grins. 


The  good  old  way  of  letting  the 
parents  make  the  matches  was  a 
lot  better  than  the  present  style 
of  letting  every  foolish  boy  picfc 
for  himself,  and  every  silly  girl  dc 
her  own  deciding.  They  loved  each 
other  as  much  and  had  fewer  di- 
vorce cases  than  nowadays. 


An  old  man  on  a  honeymoon 
with  a  young  wife  is  in  about  the 
same  predicament  as  an  awkward 
countryman  trying  to  waltz  with 
a  graceful  little  dancer. 


Some  women  marry  for  money, 
some  just  to  keep  from  being  old 
maids,  but  most  of  the  dear  things 
do  so  because  they  honestly  believe 
they  are  in  love. 


Lovers  are  silly,  and  a  newly 
married  pair  are  sickening,  but  an 
old  white-haired  couple  still  in  love 
with  each  other  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful sight  in  the  world. 
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Just  as  the  sun  shines  brighter 
after  a  shower,  so  a  compliment  is 
a  lot  more  effective  a  few  moments 
after  some  little,  unkind  remark. 


If  you  want  to  end  a  quarrel  with 
a  woman  do  n't  try  to  convince  her 
she  was  wrong:  just  send  her  a 
little  present  and  shut  up. 


The  best  way  to  compliment  a 
young  mother  is  to  admire  her 
child  ;  but  a  newly  married  man  is 
not  so  unselfish  in  regard  to  his 
wife. 

*•   -?-  •*• 

There  is  nothing  more  admira- 
ble in  the  abstract  than  truthful- 
ness, but  the  man  who  always  in- 


sists  on  telling  the  whole  truth  is 
as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  a  woman 
in  a  fishing  party. 


H! 


If  a  woman  believes  a  pompadour 
is  becoming  do  n't  try  to  persuade 
her  to  wear  her  hair  parted.  You 
will  waste  time  and  make  her  hate 
you. 

JA      uSl      J^L 

If  you  can't  think  of  any  thing  else 
to  tell  a  woman,  say  you  love  her. 
If  she  won't  believe  you,  tell  her 
she  is  beautiful,  and  she  will  be 
grateful  whether  she  believes  it 
or  not. 


A  mother-in-law  invariably  ad- 
vises her  daughter  to  feed  the 
brute.  I  say  :  "  Flatter  the  ass." 


Some  women  talk  a  lot  about 
wanting  their  own  way,  but  in 
most  cases  this  is  a  reflection  on 
their  masters.  Nearly  every  woman 
prefers  to  be  bossed.  It  all  depends 
on  the  way  it  is  done. 


If  you  hate  a  person,  do  n't  be  so 
silly  as  to  tell  him  so.  Smile  and 
wait.  Some  day  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  settle  with  him,  and  in 
the  meantime  you  will  not  be  an 
object  of  his  enmity. 


If  you  want  to  flatter  a  woman, 
pour  your  sweet  things  into  her 
own  little  ear  ;  but  if  you  want  to 
jolly  a  man,  make  your  compli- 
mentary remarks  in  the  hearing 
of  a  big-mouthed  friend  of  his. 
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A  man  who  does  n't  jolly  his 
friends  is  a  dunce.  A  man  who 
won't  flatter  a  beautiful  woman  is 
a  brute. 

•*••*•*• 

To  appear  to  credit  a  woman 
with  an  intelligent  opinion  on  seri- 
ous subjects  is  the  pinnacle  of  flat- 
tery —  just  as  easy  as  robbing  a 
child's  bank—  but  a  method  sel- 
dom taken  advantage  of  by  even 
the  cleverest  men. 


When  you  differ  with  a  balky 
mule,  use  a  club  ;  if  you  disagree 
with  an  obstinate  man,  keep  cool 
and  argue  with  him  ;  but  against 
a  stubborn  woman  neither  clubs 
nor  arguments  avail.  You  must 
flatter  and  coax. 


A  woman  may  be  wearied  by 
your  questions,  annoyed  by  your 
jokes,  and  bored  by  your  opinions, 
but  she  never  tires  of  your  com- 
pliments. 


Accept  graciously  favors  and  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  no  matter 
how  insincere  you  may  think  them 
to  be.  You  can't  always  be  cer- 
tain and,  moreover,  what  difference 
does  it  make  if  the  fraud  is  well 
perpetrated. 


When  a  man  touches  you  for  a 
loan,  tell  him  you  are  broke.  It 
may  be  a  lie  and  he  knows  it,  but  he 
can't  say  so  without  admitting  that 
you  doubt  his  ability  or  willingness 
to  repay. 
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Marriage  is  like  a  charity  bazaar, 
—  the  admission  fee  is  very  small 
but  it  will  cost  all  you  've  got  be- 
fore you  get  out. 


It  is  just  as  easy  to  marry  an 
heiress  as  a  poor  girl  if  you  steer 
your  course  in  the  right  direction 
and  do  n't  herald  your  intention. 
Of  course  if  you  have  a  long  title 
and  a  lot  of  debts  it  is  too  easy. 


Why  rail  at  an  American  heiress 
who  marries  a  bankrupt  nobleman? 
If  she  wants  a  baron,  an  earl,  or  a 
count,  and  has  the  price,  she  has 
just  as  much  right  to  buy  one  as 
she  has  to  purchase  a  dachshund, 
a  bull-dog,  or  a  poodle. 
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When  you  see  the  lights  being 
turned  out,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
do  but  start  home  ;  and  when  the 
gayety  that  once  amused  you  be- 
comes a  bore,  it  is  time  to  get 
married. 


A  woman's  admirers  may  be 
thicker  than  flies  in  a  sugar  hogs- 
head, but  she  can  only  marry  one 
of  them,  and  the  demure  little  girl 
with  a  single  chance  is  quite  as  apt 
to  draw  a  prize. 


Matrimony  is  like  a  fish  pond. 
The  fisherman  with  the  biggest 
bait  catches  the  biggest  fish,  but 
now  and  then  a  woman,  like  a 
greedy  trout,  swallows  a  hook  with 
nothing  on  it. 
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Spend  years  searching  for  a 
woman  you  won't  get  tired  of,  and 
she  will  be  the  first  of  the  lot  to  get 
tired  of  you. 

•*•  •*•  •*• 

When  a  man  settles  down  in  a 
dainty  little  home  with  a  sweet 
confiding  wife,  what  silly  non- 
sense must  seem  the  expensive 
frolics  of  his  bachelor  days. 


It  is  safer  to  try  to  walk  about 
on  broken  bottles  and  juggle  sticks 
of  dynamite  than  to  try  to  pacify 
a  quarrel  between  a  man  and  his 
wife. 

•*•  •*•  •*• 

Matrimony  is  often  a  delightful 
luxury,  but  as  a  delicious  romance 
it  does  n't  last  long. 
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A  cute  little  man  and  a  big  stout 
wife  certainly  look  absurd.  The 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  looks 
more  ridiculous  is  a  long  bearded 
"gent"  in  the  all  together.  Did 
you  ever  see  one? 


Most  of  a  benedict's  disappoint- 
ments are  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
never  knows  what  he  wants.  The 
girl  who  as  a  fiancee  makes  a  man 
behave  like  a  ship  without  rudder 
or  compass  is  just  the  sort  that  he 
ought  to  know  would  never  suit 
him  as  a  wife.  You  do  n't  go  to  a 
tailor  to  have  your  teeth  filled,  and 
if  you  want  a  serious  minded 
drudge  you  should  not  marry  a  girl 
because  she  has  a  baby  stare,  says 
foolish  things,  and  is  always  ex- 
quisitely gowned. 
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A  man  with  a  faithful  wife  is  like 
a  property  holder  with  a  piece  of 
valuable  real  estate.  He  knows 
it 's  always  there  and  never  bothers 
about  it. 

A  baby  factory  may  not  be  a  la 
mode,  but  the  woman  who  limits 
her  family  to  a  canary  and  a  poodle 
is  preparing  for  herself  a  pretty 
cheerless  sort  of  old  age. 


A  woman  receiving  alimony  from 
a  poor  husband  and  in  love  with  a 
wealthy  man  is  in  as  bad  a  dilemma 
as  a  dairy  maid  milking  a  ticklish 
cow.  If  she  lets  go  she  gets  no 
more  milk,  and  if  she  holds  on  the 
little  she  has  in  the  pail  will  be 
kicked  over. 
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A  big  family  of  children  is  like  a 
bunch  of  pawn  tickets.  They  will 
cost  you  a  nice  sum  before  you  get 
rid  of  them,  but  you  did  it  yourself. 


The  three  happiest  days  of  a 
man's  life  are  when  his  engagement 
is  announced,  his  wedding  takes 
place,  and  his  divorce  is  granted. 

4k     A.     «Bh 

Marrying  a  divorced  man  is  like 
lassoing  a  steer  that  has  just 
broken  away  from  another  greaser. 
You  may  hold  him  if  your  lariat  is 
strong  enough,  but  he  will  bewilder 
than  when  first  caught. 


A  man  never  ought  to  marry  be- 
low himself,  for  he  will  soon  be 


ashamed  of  it.  A  woman  ought 
never  to  marry  above  herself,  forshe 
is  certain  to  be  unhappy.  When 
a  man  does  a  generous  act  he  wants 
to  be  continually  thanked  for  it, 
and  gratitude  and  love  are  never 
reconcilable.  For  a  while  all  may 
go  well,  but  sooner  or  later  the 
wife  will  be  reminded  of  what  her 
husband  regards  as  his  stooping 
down  to  elevate  her,  and  then  both 
will  wake  up  with  a  sudden  start. 
If  the  crockery  is  not  all  smashed 
the  love  dream  will  be. 


Marriage  with  all  its  drawbacks 
has  its  merits.  It  's  something 
new  for  single  men  to  try,  it's 
sanctioned  by  the  most  respect- 
able, and  if  you  can  afford  to  pay 
alimony  it  's  easy  enough  to  quit. 
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Some  men  marry  to  get  a  cook, 
others  because  the  girl  has  money, 
but  most  of  them  do  so  because 
they  are  tired  of  rooming  alone. 


A  newly  married  man  is  like  a 
man  who  has  just  bought  lots  in  a 
suburb.  They  both  try  to  drag 
their  friends  into  the  hole  after 

them. 

->  •*•  -?• 

There  need  be  no  fear  from  race 
suicide  as  long  as  those  who  marry 
for  escorts  to  the  theater  and  com- 
pany at  dinner  remain  in  such  tiny 
minority.  The  common  people  will 
look  out  for  the  population  while 
the  rest  of  us  burn  out  our  fuses 
with  bridge  whist  and  the  stock 
ticker. 
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The  divorce  court  is  to  the  home 
about  what  the  fuse  is  to  a  fire- 
cracker—  touch  it  and  there's 
nothing  left. 

^         ^L         -^ 

When  a  man  wakes  up  to  what 
married  bliss  is  costing  him,  his 
old  club  bills  must  seem  like  canal 
boats  in  a  cup  race. 
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GROUCHES  AND  GRINS 
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Scowl  and  frown  every  now  and 
then,  for  nothing  has  less  value 
than  the  smile  of  a  manwho  always 
grins. 

Trying  to  banish  the  memory  of 
happier  days  when  you  are  in  hard 
luck  is  like  brushing  cobwebs  off 
an  old  garret  ceiling.  They  keep 
coming  back. 


Too  much  thinking  leads  to 
worry,  too  much  planning  ends  in 
disappointment,  and  too  much  am- 
bition destroys  the  last  hope  of 
happiness. 


Like  autumn  leaves  many  hopes 
and  ambitions  that  yesterday  were 
bright  and  strong,  now  are  dead. 
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Your  happiness  depends  upon 
the  level  of  your  ideals. 


When  an  ill-tempered  man  has 
a  grouch,  do  let  him  alone  until  he 
gets  over  it.  Unless  you  have  the 
tact  of  ten  diplomats,  you  will  never 
hurry  him  out  of  it  and  you  are 
more  than  likely  to  make  matters 
worse  and  take  a  lot  of  abuse  for 
your  trouble. 


A  person  who  is  always  in  good 
humor  may  be  rated  a  jolly  old  soul, 
but  no  one  appreciates  his  smile 
and  kind  words  half  so  well  as  a 
tenth  as  much  from  some  sour  old 
crab,  who  scowls  and  snarls  most 
of  the  time. 


Blessings  may  await  the  peace- 
maker in  the  next  world  ;  but  here 
he  gets  only  curses,  and  the  loudest 
come  from  those  he  tries  to  pacify. 


An  old  sorehead  is  like  a  volcano 
that  is  almost  extinct.  It  rumbles 
away  but  is  too  much  spent  to  make 
an  eruption,  and  so  the  sour  old  fail- 
ure growls  and  grumbles  at  every- 
thing and  everybody  but  accom- 
plishes nothing. 
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Happiness  is  most  easily  attained 
by  being  contented  with  one's  sur- 
roundings, but  to  be  contented  with 
most  people's  surroundings  would 
require  a  degree  of  complacency 
that  would  reflect  discredit  on  a 
hog. 


VJ    '«» 
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A  man  might  as  well  talk  of  go- 
ing on  his  honeymoon  alone  as 
hope  to  accomplish  any  good  by 

worrying. 

jp.  j^.  j^. 

When  you  see  a  man  who  says 
he  never  worries,  you  can  be  pretty 
certain  that  some  one  else  is  doing 
the  worrying  for  him. 


People  who  make  door-mats  of 
themselves  must  expect  to  have 
feet  wiped  on  them. 


The  reason  most  people  are  will- 
ing in  the  end  to  admit  their  life 
a  failure  is  because  their  ideals 
were  too  lofty  in  the  beginning.  If 
we  could  only  start  out  with  the 

So 
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understanding  that  man  is  a  two- 
legged  beast,  we  would  save  a  lot 
of  time  and  have  a  heap  more  fun. 


The  more  seriously  you  take 
yourself,  the  less  seriously  the 
world  will  take  you. 


An  electric  fan  will  buzz  away 
all  day  and  blow  off  a  lot  of  wind, 
but  it  never  says  anything. 


Great  thinkers  have  a  lot  of  valu- 
able ideas,  but  they  rarely  have  an 
attractive  way  of  expressing  them 
in  conversation.  Flippant  people 
often  have  a  delightful  way  of  say- 
ing things,  but  they  seldom  have 
a  thought  worth  speaking. 
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An  old  negro  with  a  rabbit's  foot 
is  not  the  only  superstitious  being 
in  the  world.  Few  men  and  women, 
though  they  may  hate  to  admit  it, 
but  have  some  lucky  sign,  dreaded 
omen,  significant  dream  or  treas- 
ured talisman. 


You  have  got  to  get  a  new  silk 
hat  every  year  any  way.  Evenifyou 
use  it  for  high-kicking  contests, 
a  few  blockings  will  make  it  last 
out  the  season.  Now,  why  not  wear 
it  -every  day  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  ?  You  will  be  rated  as 
a  capitalist,  and  save  the  cost  of  a 
derby  and  a  fedora. 


The  strenuous  life  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent policy  for  some,  but  the 
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really  great  man  does  not  hawe  to 
rush  about  and  fume  to  accomplish 
things.  Most  strenuous  men,  as  a 
rule,  are  like  feeble  old  switch  en- 
gines that  puff  up  and  down  all  day 
doing  nothing  but  little  things. 


Religion  may  be  a  good  thing. 
It  certainly  ought  to  be  to  justify 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  made  for  its  advance- 
ment. 


When  you  are  traveling  on  a 
fast  express  train,  press  your  face 
against  the  car  window  and  watch 
the  telegraph  poles  and  the  mile 
posts  dash  past.  The  days  of  our 
lives  are  whirling  along  like  the 
poles,  and  with  them  now  and  then 
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passes  an  opportunity  that  we  let 
profit  us  no  more  than  the  mile 
posts  left  far  behind. 


A  man's  methods  may  be  studied, 
his  resources  considered,  and  his 
efforts  admired,  but  the  final  verdict 
of  posterity  is  based  only  on  the  re- 
sults he  accomplished. 


Long  after  every  one  has  left  the 
old  home,  a  cat  will  wander  back 
and  sit  in  front  of  where  the  fire 
once  blazed.  A  dog  will  follow  you 
through  the  severest  hardships  and 
always  be  the  same  faithful  com- 
panion. Sentimental  association 
may  be  a  beautiful  thing,  but  if  you 
follow  the  example  of  the  dog,  you 
will  be  of  more  value  in  the  world. 
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When  you  havethe  bluesremem- 
ber  that  while  you  may  not  feel  any 
older  than  you  did  yesterday,  you 
are  twenty-four  hours  nearer  the 
grave. 

•a*.  .••*-  .***- 

When  a  confiding  friend  sneaks 
up  to  you  on  tiptoes  and  draws  you 
away  from  a  crowd  cautiously  to 
whisper  a  secret  in  your  ear,  and 
then  begs  you  not  to  repeat  it  to  a 
soul,  you  can  be  perfectly  certain 
that  every  one  in  the  party  has 
heard  it  or  will  in  a  few  minutes. 


Men  have  attained  great  results 
by  reckless  exploits,  they  some- 
times come  upon  success  by  a  lucky 
blunder,  and  frequently  promote 
worthy  ends  by  acts  wrong  in 
themselves. 
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A  cut  from  a  foe  or  a  stranger 
may  be  scarred  over,  but  a  stab 
from  a  friend  you  love  never  heals. 

JS*.       .^       Vtv 

When  you  are  working,  work 
hard.  When  you  are  playing,  never 
think  of  work. 


c§ 


^   +   ^ 

Those  who  start  out  being  too 
independent  usually  end  up  being 
completely  dependent. 


Worry  is  fear,  and  fear  is  an  ad- 
mission of  inferiority. 


The  best  way  to  brighten  your 
life  is  to  try  to  brighten  some  one 
else's. 
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You  know  it  is  not  what  you 
know,  you  know,  but  what  others 
think  you  know  that  counts. 

•*•   •*•   •*• 

The  way  to  find  time  to  do  every- 
thing is  never  to  let  time  find  you 
doing  nothing. 


When  a  small  detachment  of 
up-to-date  soldiers  is  ambushed 
through  the  stupidity  of  its  com- 
mander, and  destroyed  by  savage 
natives  armed  with  primitive  weap- 
ons, it  is  a  shocking  triumph  of  bar- 
barity. If  a  great  horde  of  the  same 
natives  is  rounded  up  and  slaugh- 
tered with  modern  rapid-fire  guns, 
it  is  but  the  advance  of  Christian 
civilization. 


OF 


The  brain  of  a  great  man  is  like 
a  mighty  dynamo  —  noiseless  yet 
powerful. 


The  most  devout  old  lady  will 
tell  you,  in  the  beginning  there  was 
God,  and  He  made  the  world.  The 
deepest  scientist  says  in  the  begin- 
ning there  was  force  and  matter. 
The  force  operated  on  the  matter, 
and  evolved  the  universe.  Just  a 
difference  in  names,  yet  one  shouts, 
"You  infidel!"  while  the  other 
yells,  "You  idiot!" 


Do  n't  aim  too  high  and  your 
hopes  won't  have  so  far  to  fall. 


The  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it. 
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Dissect  life  to  the  bone  and  you 
may  prove  to  yourself  that  it 's  not 
worth  while — but  here  we  are  and 
why  not  make  the  best  of  it? 


The  first  horse  away  from  the 
barrier  is  seldom  the  first  under 
the  wire. 

Jfc.      ^v      J^k 

When  it  becomes  a  choice 
whether  you  do  a  thing  well  or  do 
it  fast,  do  it  well  every  time.  Speed 
may  be  desirable,  but  accuracy  is 
invaluable. 


Scoff  at  religion  all  you  like,  but 
you  cannot  deny  that  its  influence 
in  the  spread  of  civilization  has 
been  greater  than  all  the  combined 
forces  of  art,  science  and  commerce. 
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If  you  do  n't  think  a  favor  is  go- 
ing to  be  granted,  do  n't  ask  it; 
and  if  you  do  n't  believe  an  order 
is  going  to  be  obeyed,  do  n't  give  it. 


A  man  maybe  so  willing  to  please 
that  he  retires  early  rather  than 
keep  the  bedbugs  waiting  for  sup- 
per, and  yet  never  satisfy  any  one. 
He  who  tries  to  please  everybody 
invariably  pleases  nobody. 


Genealogy  is  like  most  every- 
thing else  —  quality,  not  quantity, 
counts.  Every  dog  in  a  bench- 
show  can  trace  his  pedigree  back 
ten  generations,  but  even  illustri- 
ous ancestors  will  not  carry  you  far 
in  this  busy  world  unless  you  have 
inherited  some  of  their  strength. 
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The  way  to  accomplish  a  lot  of 
work  is  to  keep  at  it. 


A  man  may  be  indecent  and  still 
be  funny,  but  there  is  always  some- 
thing uncanny  about  sacrilegious 
humor. 

•*•  •*•  •*• 

No  one  ought  to  kick  at  being 
taken  at  his  word.  Say  what  you 
mean  and  do  what  you  say  and 
there  will  be  fewer  misunderstand- 
ings and  less  unpleasantness. 


Nothing  is  more  unsympathetic 
than  misery  itself.  A  hobo  will  fol- 
low  a  cop  around  the  park  shaking 
with  glee  until  the  last  poor  sleep- 
ing bum  has  been  whacked  across 
the  soles  of  his  feet. 


[ORNINGAF^R^jl: 
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FILTHY  LUCRE 


^FLECTIONS^grOF 


To  make  money  dealing  in  stocks 
on  a  margin  is  as  easy  as  putting 
your  trousers  on  in  an  upper  berth 
of  a  sleeper. 


A  rich  man  has  a  difficult  task 
avoiding  notoriety,  but  the  ordi- 
nary mortal  who  enjoys  seeing  his 
name  appear  extensively  in  type 
must  commit  some  awful  crime, 
save  a  millionaire's  life,  or  recom- 
mend patent  medicines. 


Money  never  ruined  any  man.  It 
simply  enables  him  to  pursue  his 
natural  inclinations  on  a  larger 
scale.  It  permits  the  generous  man 
to  be  a  philanthropist,  elevates  the 
loafer  to  a  society  swell,  and  trans- 
forms the  sot  into  a  bon  vivant. 
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DEFLECTIONS 


As  a  child  cries  for  a  toy,  only  to 
throw  it  aside  for  another,  so  the 
money-maker  spends  his  life  madly 
reaching  for  that  which  he  neither 
needs  nor  really  wants. 


£§ 


Friends  are  like  titled  husbands, 
pedigreed  dogs  or  racing  automo- 
biles. Easy  to  get  if  you  have 
enough  money. 


Most  men  would  like  to  be  rich. 
Many  are  able  and  more  are  willing. 
As  fate  plans  it,  few  who  would, 
t&    can ;  and  fewer  who  can,  will. 


You  may  be  over-charged  for 
something  good,  but  you  never  get 
a  poor  thing  cheap. 


[QRNING 


A  man  cannot  be  a  millionaire 
without  the  million,  but  he  can  en- 
joy all  the  sensations  of  a  million- 
aire on  five  thousand  a  year,  except 
owning  the  money.  But,  after  all, 
that  is  the  smallest  part  of  it. 


A  tip  is  either  a  bribe  to  make 
a  waiter  give  you  something  you 
are  not  entitled  to,  or  blackmail  to 
keep  him  from  insulting  you  for  re- 
ceiving what  you  order.  There  's 
no  use  kicking.  Either  pay  or  stay 
out  —  it  's  part  of  the  game. 


Wealth  may  be  the  cause  of 
much  misery  and  discontent,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  self-sacri- 
ficing people  who  are  eager  to  suc- 
cor the  over-burdened. 
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When  a  man  is  best  able  to  en- 
joy money  he  is  struggling  to  earn 
it.  If  at  last  he  acquires  great 
wealth,  he  is  most  likely  old,  indif- 
ferent, and  dyspeptic. 


Poverty  is  not  without  its  re- 
wards. The  man  who  has  to  shine 
his  own  shoes  need  never  fear  dys- 
pepsia nor  a  breach  of  promise 
suit. 


The  members  of  a  family  chuck- 
ling over  the  will  of  a  deceased  rel- 
ative is  about  as  revolting  a  sight 
as  a  lot  of  buzzards  perched  on  the 
carcass  of  a  horse.  One  is  after 
carrion,  the  other  is  after  the  resi- 
due, but  the  same  dirty  motive 
prompts  them  both. 
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The  only  way  to  dispose  of  money 
and  be  certain  of  something  in  re- 
turn is  to  spend  it. 


Money  is  not  the  fountain-head 
of  all  happiness,  but  those  who  feel 
that  they  would  be  lighter-hearted 
in  poverty  need  not  search  long  for 

relief. 

*•*••* 

Why  abuse  a  miser?  Unless  he 
stole  his  dollars,  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  squeeze  them.  He  gets 
mighty  little  fun  out  of  it,  and  will 
soon  enough  have  to  let  go. 


VIRTUES  AND  VICES 


It  is  almost  as  much  fun  correct- 

liw"* 

ing  other  people's  vices  as  indulg- 
ing your  own.  It 's  not  so  risky 
and  it  costs  less. 


There  is  only  one  thing  worse 
than  dishonesty — incompetence. 


We  may  steal  for  avarice,  mur- 
der for  jealousy,  or  die  for  patriot- 
ism ;  but  the  only  human  force 
strong  enough  to  keep  a  man  con- 
stant to  an  ugly  woman  is  the 
force  of  habit. 


A  guilty  conscience  is  like  a 
grease-spot  on  your  trousers.  You 
may  scour  away  and  think  it  gone, 
but  it  soon  returns. 
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There  are  two  elements  in  a 
great  temptation  —  a  strong  desire 
and  the  opportunity  to  gratify  it. 
Until  a  man  has  come  away  from 
such  a  combination  with  unsoiled 
fingers,  he  dare  not  be  too  certain 
of  his  honesty. 


Being  continually  held  up  as  a 
horrible  example  is  about  as  mo- 
notonous as  the  music  of  an  auto- 
matic piano,  but  it  is  much  less 
strain  on  your  nervous  system  than 
trying  to  balance  a  halo  on  the  back 
of  your  head. 


It  is  hard  to  earn  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  harder  to 
keep  it.  A  bad  reputation  is  easily 
made,  and  it  keeps  itself. 
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The  difference  between  a  natural 
and  a  cultivated  liar  is  that  the  for- 
mer believes  his  own  lies. 


The  man  who  begs  may  be  a 
nuisance,  but  at  worst  he  is  better 
than  the  man  who  steals. 


Lying  is  making  false  statements 
that  are  neither  convenient  nor  en- 
tertaining to  one  who  has  a  right 
to  know  the  truth.  Stealing  is 
taking  without  consent  valuables 
from  an  owner  who  needs  them 
more  than  you  do. 


There  is  no  compromise  with 
honesty  or  virtue.  You  either  are 
or  you  are  not. 
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If  a  fellow  is  lazy  you  can  curse 
him,  if  he  is  dishonest  you  can 
watch  him,  if  he  is  impudent  you 
can  kick  him ;  but  if  he  is  untruth- 
ful you  had  better  leave  him  en- 
tirely alone. 


1C* 


FORTUNE'S  WHEEL 


yr 
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Fame  is  notoriety  that  won't 
stop. 

Success  depends  very  little  on 
surrounding  conditions.  A  man 
who  is  going  to  succeed  does  so  re- 
gardless of  his  environment.  One 
makes  a  fortune  in  a  community  of 
paupers  while  another  starves  on 
the  door-step  of  opulence. 


Let  destiny  arrange  the  future; 
she  planned  the  past  and  has 
mapped  your  course  out  long  ago. 


If  a  divine  providence  sees  fit  to 
place  half  the  world  in  poverty  and 
misery,  is  it  not  gross  impudence 
for  benevolent  egotists  to  attempt 
to  change  things? 
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Prosperity  is  like  a  kaleidoscope 
that  rattles  and  changes  as  the  glit- 
tering bits  of  color  whirl  around, 
only  to  be  tossed  on  the  trash  heap 
in  the  end. 


The  richer  a  man  gets  the  more 
penurious  he  becomes,  because  as 
hisfortune  increases  the  possibility 
of  acquiring  great  wealth  becomes 
more  real.  The  good  fellow  with 
a  generous  income  never  realizes 
that  his  Kberality  may  be  costing 
him  millions  in  the  end.  But,  after 
all,  which  is  the  happier? 


Life  is  a  good  deal  like  a  see- 
saw, and  it  pays  to  be  decent  to 
the  fellow  who  is  down,  for  he  may 
be  up  to-morrow. 


Success,  if  it  ever  strikes  you, 
will  come  from  the  source  you  least 
expect  it,  and  at  a  time  when  you 
least  need  it.  But,  when  it  starts, 
it  comes  with  such  a  rush  that  you 
could  n't  stop  it  if  you  wanted. 

*••*••*• 

We  seldom  realize  how  easily 
our  places  could  be  filled.  One  day 
a  man  is  considered  indispensable, 
the  day  after  he  is  gone  some  one 
else  is  doing  his  work,  and  in  a  few 
days  more  he  is  forgotten. 
^  +  •*• 

Greatness  to-day  will  be  either 
oblivion  or  immortality  a  hundred 
years  hence. 

Ji*.     JS*.     Jp. 

To  watch  most  people  plan  for 
the  future,  you  'd  think  they  had  a 
thousand  years  to  live. 


A  man's  advent  into  the  world  is 
an  important  step  in  which  he  has 
no  more  voice  than  a  countryman 
being  steered  against  a  brace  game 
of  faro.  He  is  sure  to  lose,  and  be- 
ing thus  buncoed  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  quit  as  soon  as  he  gets 

enough. 

->   ->  •*• 

There  are  lots  of  blanks  to  be 
drawn,  so  if  you  get  one  do  n't  be  dis- 
gruntled —  it  won't  do  a  bit  of  good. 
Just  take  what  comes  and  smile. 


Think  it  over  long  enough  and 
you  will  conclude  that  life  is  not 
worth  while  ;  but  what  is  the  profit 
in  such  a  deduction?  You  might 
better  do  as  you  would  with  a 
spoonful  of  nasty  medicine  —  shut 
your  eyes  and  swallow  it. 


_JL> 


The  remains  of  a  great  man  are 
interred  with  pomp  and  ceremony, 
while  the  corpse  of  an  unclaimed 
convict  is  thrown  into  a  bed  of 
quick-lime.  The  soul  of  either  is 
probably  concerned  as  much  as  the 
inmates  of  an  almshouse  care  about 
an  income  tax. 


THE  EXCUSE 

What  was  the  use  of  publishing 
all  this?  Lots  of  brainier  men  have 
expressed  themselves  on  all  these 
subjects.  Yet,  after  all,  how  little 
we  do  is  of  any  real  value ;  the  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  to  be  kept  agree- 
ably occupied.  Preparing  this 
manuscript  has  kept  me  so,  and  I 
trust  that  reading  the  book  has 
done  the  same  for  you.  If  not, 
please  turn  back  and  read  over  the 
forewordbeforecursingtheAuthor. 
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